Quitman

which had become highly lucrative. In the con-
troversy over the bonds issued by the state in
aid of the Union Bank, which in 1843 agitated
the electors, he took his stand against repudia-
tion. Three years later, when the Mexican War
began, he was given a commission as a briga-
dier-general of volunteers and served under
General Taylor. He took part in the battle of
Monterey and the investment of the Mexican
capital, and his command was the first to enter
the city upon its surrender. General Scott there-
upon appointed him governor of the city, with
high civil and military powers, and on Apr. 14,
1847, he was promoted major-general. Return-
ing to the United States, he visited Washing-
ton and submitted to President Polk a care-
fully wrought plan for the permanent occupa-
tion of Mexico (Claiborne, II, 8). He also
visited Charleston, S. C, where he was accord-
ed signal honors by the Grand Lodge of Masons
and was elected an active member of the Scot-
tish Rite Supreme Council.

In 1848 his name was placed before the Na-
tional Democratic Convention at Baltimore for
the vice-presidential nomination, but although
he is said to have had "more personal strength
and popularity in that body than any other"
candidate (Claiborne, II, 14), he was not nomi-
nated. He was later chosen as a presidential
elector, however, and in the following year, gov-
ernor of Mississippi. His term, beginning Jan.
10, 1850, was a stormy one, with the slavery
question growing daily more acute. He op-
posed the compromise measures of 1850 and
after their adoption by Congress called a ses-
sion of the legislature to take measures of pro-
test In his message, he declared "that the only
effectual remedy/* in case amendments could
not be secured, would be "prompt and peaceable
secession" (Ibid., II, 50). Meanwhile Quit-
man had become interested in the liberation of
Cuba, and Lopez, a leader of the movement for
independence, visited him at Jackson and offered
him command of the revolutionary forces. This
he declined, on the ground that to accept it
would be desertion of the pro-slavery cause; but
it was evident that the Cuban junta had his moral
support, and he with others was indicted by a
federal grand jury at New Orleans for violating
the neutrality laws. He thereupon resigned the
office of governor, deeming it incompatible with
the sovereignty of Mississippi for the governor
"to be detained as a prisoner by another author-
ity" (Ibid., II, 77) ; but the case against him was
dismissed after a third failure to convict a co-
defendant. He continued, however, his cor-
respondence with the junta. In 1851 he was
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again a candidate for governor, on an anti-com-
promise platform, but he withdrew after the
election of delegates to the convention had re-
sulted in a large "Union" majority. Jefferson
Davis was named as the state-rights candidate
and defeated.

Elected to Congress, Quitman began to serve
Mar. 4, 1855. On Apr. 29, 1856, he delivered an
extended speech advocating repeal of the neu-
trality laws, contending that Congress had no
"right to brand as criminal, acts clearly per-
mitted by the law of nations" (Congressional
Globe, 34 Cong., i Sess., App. p. 671). He was
reflected to Congress, and was a member there-
of when he died, at his home, "Monmouth Plan-
tation/' near Natchez, after several months of
illness. The decline of his health was ascribed
by some of his friends to poisoned food which
he had eaten at the National Hotel in Wash-
ington. His death was the occasion of numer-
ous tributes, not the least of which was the
"Lodge of Sorrow" held at the Unitarian Church
in Washington, Mar. 30, 1860, in connection
with the session of the Scottish Rite Supreme
Council.

[The chief source is J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and
Correspondence of John A. Quitman (2 vols., 1860).
See also Rosalie Quitman Duncan (Quitman's daugh-
ter), "Life of Gen. John A. Quitman," Miss. Hist. Soc.
Pubs., vol. IV (1901), and C. C. Hearon, "Mississippi
and the Compromise of 1850," Ibid., vol. XIV (1913),
reprinted separately, both of which rely mainly on
Claiborne for their material; Dunbar Rowland, Hist,
of Miss. (1925), vol. I; G. W. Baird, "Great Men
Who Were Masons: John Anthony Quitman/' The
Builder, June 1925; The New Agef XIII, 337; Free-
masons' Monthly Mag., Oct. 1858; Daily National In-
telligencer (Washington, D. C), July 20, 1858; a small
collection of Quitman's papers, not used by Claiborne
in his biography, is in the Harvard Univ. Lib. (Har-
vard Alumni Bulletin, Nov. n, 1932); year of birth
is that given by Claiborne, and H. H. Morse, Historic
Old Rhinebeck (1908); Duncan and Biog. Dir. Am.
Cong. (1928) give 1799.]                               C.S.L.

RABY, JAMES JOSEPH (Sept. 17, 1874-
Jan. 15, 1934), naval officer, was born at Bay
City, Mich., the son of Cyril and Mary (Bil-
liard) Raby, and a descendant of French fore-
bears who came to Michigan from Quebec. He
attended the United States Naval Academy from
1891 to 1895, and played on the Academy foot-
ball team. In the Spanish-American War he
was an ensign in the monitor Marietta, which
joined the Oregon on the west coast of South
America and accompanied her to the east coast
to operate on the Cuban blockade. Thereafter
until the World War his naval career followed
routine lines, with two assignments as an in-
structor at the Naval Academy, and promotions
to the rank of-lieutenant on Sept. 24,. 1902, lieu-
tenant commander, July i, 1908, and command-
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